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THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 
(The man in the center holds a work ticket.) 


“There is, to my mind, no economic failure so ter- 
rible in its import as that of a country possessing a 
surplus of every necessity of life with numbers, will- 
ing and anxious to work, deprived of those necessi- 
ties. It simply cannot be if our moral and economic 
system is to survive.”—Herbert Hoover. 
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‘THEY GO TOGETHER! 
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KANSAS CONGREGATIONALISTS 
ON THE UNEVANGELIZED CHURCH MEMBER 

“The great deterrent to the Kingdom of God is the 
unevangelized adult church member—not the boot- 
legger, not the racketeer, not the bank bandit, not the 
harlot, not even the war maker, but the unevangelized 
adult church member. 

“We do not care. We think first of ourselves, or at 
best of our small group or city or race or nation. 
We have not yet evolved out of the physical into the 
spiritual. Evolution costs and we do not care enough 
about the higher living to pay the price. 

“We do not believe. We may believe the Bible ‘from 
cover to cover,’ but we do not accept its implications. 
We may admire the teachings of Jesus in the abstract, 
but we carefully avoid them in the concrete. 

“We do not think. This is probably our major sin. 
We haven’t had a new religious concept since our first 
trip to the altar. The ‘old religion’ is good enough 
for us and we have no patience with the ‘socialistic 
notions’ of modern religious thinkers. .We do not suf- 
fer brain fag in searching for new Christian truths. 

“We do not act. We talk a great deal and pass 
resolutions at conventions, and make profound pro- 
nouncements at conferences, and speak in fluent terms 
of the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven, and pray 
fervently the Lord’s prayer, and feel sorry for the 
man out of work, but do not do anything about it. 
Our daily life runs on in the same old routine as we 
are satisfied within the ‘status quo.’... 


“Here and there from ministers and laymen have 
arisen great seers within the church. Prophetic mes- 
sages have been hurled from pulpit and platform. But 
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the rank and file of us church members remain where 
we are in our religious and social attitudes and con- 
cepts. We know that budgets depend upon business 
men, that the present order demands a stable govern- 
ment and a stable church. We think that the Old 
Testament may be interpreted literally, but not the 
Sermon on the Mount. With this dead weight holding 
back the Kingdom, prophets and seers may thunder 
and preach, but the Kingdom of God will delay its 
coming until some dynamic, some leaven, some vital 
evangel, can reach the hearts and minds and muscles 
of the unevangelized adult church member. How fit- 
ting is the suggestion of Jesus that we tarry at 
Jerusalem until we be endued with power. The church 
stands powerless today in the face of the great social 
and economic crises—not powerless because of poor 
preaching, not powerless because of poor programs, 
but powerless because the average church member 
doesn’t care, or believe, or think. 

“The four things that have divided men all through 
the ages have been religion, race, nationalism, and 
money, and the greatest of these, perhaps, is money. 
‘For if there come into your councils and on your 
boards of trustees a man with a gold ring and large 
bank account and a great influence in the city and 
ye have regard unto him that hath the large influence 
and the credit at the bank, you say unto him, “Sit 
thou here in this arm chair at the head of the table 
and we will listen to thy wisdom,” and say to the 
poor man, “Sit thou here.”’ Is the Marion -Textile 
Mill worker to be blamed when he identifies the 
ee with the state and the present industrial or- 

(2) a hag iner 

“First—we must recognize the fact that the aver- 
age layman is quite well satisfied with things as they 
are. We are inextricably bound up with the present 
economic and social order. We are highly moral— 
after the laws of Moses. We are benevolent and gen- 
erous and kind—we contribute liberally to the Com- 
munity Chest, the Salvation Army, and the Red Cross. 
We support, under protest perhaps, an ever increas- 
ing number of social and welfare workers. But please 
don’t unsettle us with new and revolutionary social 
concepts. Don’t disturb the present order. We have 
trouble enough with Wall Street and Russia without 
the church stirring up embarrassing situations. 

“Second—social work is highly technical. It calls 
for experience and skill. The church perhaps should 
not attempt extensive activity in this field. Civic and 
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social agencies are intelligently meeting the needs as 
they appear. As church members we should certainly 
be vitally interested and thoroughly informed regard- 
ing the field and program of social work and should 
co-operate heartily, both individually, and corporately, 
in every good movement. This we haven’t always 
done. In shifting from spontaneous alms-giving to 
scientific relief, we may have lost some of the warmth 
of human brotherhood. But nevertheless, social work 
is technical and calls for experience and skill, and we 
will probably render our best service through the reg- 
ular social and welfare agencies. 

“But this is not enough. We, as followers of the 
Christ, must think beyond the ‘mores’ and the ac- 
cepted social concepts of the day. We may have no 
right to demand of the ordinary social worker that he 
leave the beaten paths, but we must go beyond popu- 
lar thinking. “Ye have heard . .. but I say unto you,’ 
was the challenge of the Carpenter. We need more 
of ‘Thus saith the Lord’ in our church message—more 
of the prophetic, not priestly (and the bush didn’t 
burn under the flesh pots; too long we have accepted 
poverty as being necessarily always with us, war as a 
necessary evil, racial antagonism as to be expected, 
and a divided church as inevitable. The time has 
come to eliminate, not simply to ameliorate. The 
church of Christ dare not accept the prevailing con- 
cepts; we dare not bow down to the ‘status quo.’ Our 
task is prophetic, not administrative. It may even be- 
come revolutionary in the fullness of time... . 

“The church will have a vital, effective, intelligent, 
social service program when laymen, ministers, Chris- 
tians are willing to forsake all—all of the old static 
concepts, the old ‘mores’—the un-Christian economic 
and social standards and to enter into adventurous 
fellowship with Jesus and with others in warm, hu. 
man, fraternal, self-sharing, Christ-like living.” 


THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
ON WORLD PEACE 

(Adopted by the International Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ, October 18, 1930.) 

Be it resolved by the International Convention of 
the Disciples of Christ in convention assembled in the 
City of Washington: 

That we affirm our belief that war as a method of 

“pf settling international disputes is incompatible with 
; the teaching and example of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
That we record our conviction that permanent 
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peace will never be achieved until international rela- 
tions are controlled and guided by religious and eth- 
ical standards. We believe that the moral judgment 
of humanity has been given against war. We appeal 
to Christian people everywhere to give their support 
to the efforts to promote those ideals of peace, bro- 
therhood and justice for which the League of Nations 
stands. 

Believing that processes of arbitration, conciliation 
and judicial determination must be substituted for 
war, we favor the early entry of the United States 
into the World Court. 

We call upon responsible statesmen everywhere to 
accept the Kellogg Pact for the Renunciation of War 
as the solemn obligation of the signatory powers to 
renounce war as an instrument of national policy and 
as a solemn agreement never to seek the solution of 
their disputes except by pacific means, and to regard 
the Pact as a part of the law of nations and to lend 
their support to the progressive realization of its 
ideals. We believe that since the nation has itself 
renounced war as an instrument of national policy 
it is the solemn duty of the church to refuse to coun- 
tenance or approve any policy or action which vio- 
lates the letter or spirit of the Pact. 

We hold that the existence of armaments on the 
present scale amongst the nations endangers the 
peace of the world. We accept the London Treaty as 
a beginning in the reduction of armaments, with the 
understanding that the quotas allotted are permissive 
and not mandatory. We appeal for a determined ef- 
fort to secure further reduction by international 
agreement, and to that end we favor action by the 
United States which will set an example which shall 
encourage other nations to make further reductions. 

We deplore the expansion of the R. O. T. C. in high 
schools and colleges of our country and particularly 
its compulsory features. We agree with educators of 
high authority that if the courses of instruction given 
is military training it ought not to be given to pupils 
of high school age; if it is not military training it 
ought not to be a War Department expenditure. 

We reaffirm the well-founded principle of the sanc- 
tity of the individual conscience in the matter of par- 
ticipation in war, and declare the invasion of this 
right by the government, either in the refusal of nat- 
uralization to foreign-born persons of good character 
seeking citizenship or in the coercion of native-born 
citizens to be an unjustified invasion of conscience. 
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We hold it to be the duty of all good citizens to sup- 
port the state up to the point where obedience to 
man becomes disobedience to God, in the firm con- 
viction that the State has bound itself by the terms 
of the Kellogg Pact never to resort to war for the 
settlement of any dispute, whatever its origin or 
however it may arise. 


IowA CHURCHMEN 
ON THE R. O. T. C. 


In Iowa the abolition of the R. O. T. C., is engaging 
the attention of church assemblies. The following ac- 
count is taken from the Des Moines Register: 


“The following resolution, passed recently by the 
Iowa City Presbytery is of interest because the sub- 
ject of compulsory military training is much under 
discussion in Iowa at present. The Northwest Iowa, 
Southeast Iowa and Northeast Iowa conferences of 
the Methodist Church; the Southwest Iowa and East 
Iowa conventions of the Disciples of Christ; the Des 
Moines Congregational association; the Des Moines 
Baptist association, and the national assembly of 
United Presbyterians, held in Des Moines, have passed 
similar resolutions in the past four months. 

“Whereas, the United States, in conjunction with 
about sixty other nations have solemnly covenanted 
together never to resort to arms to settle international 
questions, but always to seek a peaceful means to 
accomplish ~ ; 

“Whereas, the President of the United States on 
July 24, 1929, formally announced the adoption of the 
Paris pact, and declared: ‘I have caused the said 
treaty to be made public to the end that the same 
and every article and clause thereof may be observed 
_ and fulfilled with good faith by the United States and 
the citizens thereof’: 

“Whereas, the President on the following day set 
forth the fact that, ‘The expenditures for the strictly 
military activities of the army and navy constitute 
the largest military budget of any nation in the world 
today’ ; 

ew scons, the military expenses of our country for 
several years have been increasing by hundreds of 
millions a year; 

“Whereas, the treaties mentioned above are a part 
of the supreme law of the land; it becomes our duty 
to promote peace and to discourage war ; 

“We respectfully petition the legislature of lowa 
to cut off all military training in the high schools of 
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our state. We further petition those in authority at 
the State College at Ames and the University of Iowa 
at Iowa City, and Coe College at Cedar Rapids to ter- 
minate all compulsory military training at these in- 
stitutions, to the end that our youth may think peace, 
instead of war; and that this action be referred to 
Synod for its approval.” 


METHODIST CONFERENCE _ 
RESOLUTIONS SUMMED UP 


The Social Service Bulletin of the Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Service sums up social action in 
various Conferences thus: 


“The Economic Order—Colorado reminds us that 
Methodism is committed to a new economic order. 
Pittsburgh refers to ‘the specific failures’ of our “pres- 
ent social organization.’ Rock River notes that solu- 
tion of present ills lies in ‘an economic readjustment.’ 
Wyoming speaks of ‘the breakdown of the present eco- 
nomic order,’ Michigan of ‘the economic chaos of to- 
day.’ Wisconsin thinks there is ‘something funda- 
mentally unchristian in our economic system.’ North- 
east Ohio says, ‘Just so long as the desire for private 
profit is the regulating principle in our modern indus- 
trial and commercial life, so long the high interests 
of human life will be jeopardized.’ 

“Unemployment—Pittsburgh notes that the present 
order ‘has paid higher wages than ever were granted 
to labor, but it has never been able to provide the op- 
portunity to earn wages to all who want to_be earn- 
ers.’ Northeast Ohio looks upon the present situation 
‘as one of gravest concern.’ Colorado says, ‘The an- 
guish of the millions of unemployed and their depend- 
ents ascends to God.’ Wisconsin says that unemploy- 
ment insurance ‘is more necessary than the opportun- 
ity to amass even small fortunes.’ Michigan demands 
for the millions of the jobless ‘a proportionate share 
of the financial aid of the Federal government.’ Rock 
River says that ‘the moral obligation involved is to 
bring about such a division of the proceeds of indus- 
try’ as shall be fair and adequate for all. 

“Agriculture—Rock River urges preachers and na- 
tional leaders ‘to persist in the demand that the farm- 
ers’ pitiful plight shall be relieved by those who, in 
offices of government or on boards of trade, are in a 
position to relieve it,’ and calls upon rural pastors 
‘to present to their flocks the imperative need of scien- 
tific farming and the value of cooperative buying and 
selling.’ Wisconsin declares that ‘the church should 
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not countenance the unreasonable taking of profit out 
of food products after they have left the farmer and 
before they have reached the consumer,’ but ‘should 
cry out against the injustice wrought by our eco- 
nomic order in creating a situation wherein there are 
those who are the possessors of millions in wealth 
while millions of persons cannot purchase fhe neces- 
sary food for physical well being, while other millions 
would gladly produce to feed the undernourished and 
starving, but cannot afford to do so.’ 


“Civil Liberties—Wisconsin says that the church 
must ‘speak out boldly on vital problems and lend its 
support to the free expression everywhere of honest 
opinion without fear of punishment.’ Michigan says 
that ‘the poor of this land’ have a right to be heard ‘by 
virtue of chartered rights.’ Rock River refers to ‘the 
continued violation’ of dearly bought liberties. Wyo- 
ming deplores the tendency to deny such liberties. 
Pittsburgh promises hearty support in the effort to 
abolish the coal and iron police system. 

“Military Training. War. Internationalism—Col- 
orado views ‘with shame the fact that so large a part 
of our national budget is extended for military pur- 
poses.’ It reiterates the position of Methodism. So 
does Rock River, which declares that we must strive 
to replace the habit of depending upon physical force 
with the habit ‘of depending upon intelligent coopera- 
tion and good will.’ Pittsburgh says that the church 
must ‘continue its crusade against the war spirit and 
all factors that foster it.’ 

“Race Relations—Rock River deplores the increase 
in lynchings, suggests an anti-lynching law, regrets 
the incident in Lincoln, Nebr., where ‘our colored bish- 
ops were refused lodgings in hotels’ and urges that 
henceforth our episcopal leaders refuse to meet in any 
community in which the color line is likely to be 
drawn. Wisconsin notes that ‘discrimination against 
Negroes and Asiatics in hotel and restaurant accom- 
modations makes it impossible for Milwaukee to ex- 
tend an invitation to the General Conference of 1932 
to hold its sessions there.’ Northeast Ohio urges gen- 
eral boards and commissions and General Conference 
to arrange for their meetings only in places where 
eolored members and delegates will not be discrim- 
inated against. 

“Home. Birth Control—Rock River notes the eco- 
“nomic difficulties in the way of marriage, puts itself 
on the side of education for marriage, challenges to an 
effort to make the relationship succeed, endorses the 
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principle of voluntary parenthood. Northeast Ohio 
urges the church to make a study of the question of 
birth control and ‘to declare its friendliness to an 
open and frank discussion’ of it. Pittsburgh calls 
upon the church “for a fair and full facing of all the 
facts involved’ and recommends legislation making 
possible the publicity of methods. 

“Local Issues—Wyoming protests against compul- 
sory military training atthe University of Wyoming 
and expresses the conviction that because of the Meth- 
odist official attitude students have the right to be 
exempted. Colorado gives a paragraph to the beet 
sugar industry, suggesting that ‘the wages of beet 
workers should become the first lien on crops’ and 
declaring that ‘the lowliest of workers’ may not justly 
be denied the right to organize. Pittsburgh thinks 
that the state wet and dry referendum is a smoke 
screen to hide the efforts of public utility promoters 
against Pinchot. Northeast Ohio puts itself on the 
side of the state movement for old age pensions. Wis- 
consin urges preachers to promote cooperation in 
using the state provision for old age. 

“Within the Church—Colorado, Rock River and 
Northeast Ohio note the importance of educating the 
church constituency in the social ideals of the church. 
Wisconsin and Rock River put themselves on the side 
of the unionization of all of our book houses. Wis- 
consin calls for ‘a more Christian experience in the 
realm of the pastor’s pay,’ and Pittsburgh urges the 
support of its Sustenation Fund Plan.” : 


THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
ON PROHIBITION 

(Adopted by the International Convention of 
Disciples of Christ October 18, 1980.) 

We record our profound conviction that National 
Prohibition is the best method yet devised for the 
control of the alcoholic beverage traffic. 

We view with gratitude the contribution of Na- 
tional Prohibition to the social and economic wel- 
fare of the people, and call attention to the impera- 
tive necessity for sobriety in this age of power in 
industry, aviation speed in transportation and other 
modern conditions which make total abstinence of 
each necessary for the safety of all. 

Every substitute now proposed for National Prohi- 
bition has been tested at one time or other by the 
American people in more than one hundred years 
of experience in attempting to regulate and control 
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this traffic, and all have been found inadequate and 
ineffective to attain the ends sought, which are, the 
prevention of the commercialization of the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic beverages, the abolition 
of the drinking saloon, and the prevention of the 
beverage use of intoxicants. We call attention to 
the fact that systems of government control now in 
use in other countries all provide for the distribution 
and sale of beverage alcohol, provide either a sub- 
stitute for the saloon, or for drinking in the home, 
and result in the entrenchment of a liquor system 
in politics, and tend toward liquor control of govern- 
ment rather than toward government control of 
liquor. We call attention to the significant fact that 
none of these systems has the approval of that sec- 
tion of the citizenship of those countries which in 
the past has been most sincerely committed to the 
suppression of the beverage use of alcohol. 

We record our profound conviction that the de- 
fects alleged against National Prohibition are in 
no true sense defects of law, but are defects of en- 
forcement, responsibility for which rests principally 
upon those citizens who either by overt act or by 
lending aid, comfort and encouragement to crim- 
inals, become participants in their illegal acts. We 
therefore challenge sincere opponents of National 
Prohibition to cease lending aid and comfort to 
criminals and to join with us to secure a fair, im- 
partial and effective enforcement of this law. Re- 
fusal to do this will result inevitably in the convic- 
tion that they do not want the law enforced and that 
their opposition is more to the principle involved 
than to the method adopted. 

We regard with stern disapproval the activities 
of that section of the press which has prostituted the 
legitimate function of a fair and impartial purveyor 
of news upon which intelligent citizens can form 
their own opinions, and has become the willing tool 
of wet propaganda. We regret to record that we 
have found frequent instances of misstatement of 
facts, the coloring of news stories, and other acts 
unfavorable to National Prohibition, which lead to 
the inevitable conclusion that such acts are delib- 
erately committed for the purpose of discrediting 
the law. - 

We urge the teaching of scientific facts about the 
effects of alcohol physically, mentally, and morally, 
in public schools, church schools, colleges and uni- 


versities, so that every child and every young person 
may be informed of the dangers of intoxicants and 
their deceptive, seductive and destructive effects 
upon every age. 

We rejoice in the plain spoken support of the 
National Prohibition law given by the President of 
the United States in his inaugural address and at 
various times since his induction into office, and that 
we pledge to him and to all officials who are charg- 
ed with the enforcement of law our undivided sup- 
port in this enterprise; and that we urge the Con- 
gress, the press, the motion picture industry, the 
churches, the schools, and all other institutions in 
position to influence public opinion to use their best 
efforts to support law and order, to the end that 
the present reign of lawlessness may be ended, the 
law enforced and national integrity sustained. 

That since by the very frame of government, con- 
current power is reserved by the States in the en- 
forcement of law, and since the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment specifically reserves this authority to the 
States, we believe that the States are morally, 
legally and constitutionally bound to maintain con- 
current prohibition legislation and that all their law 
enforcement agencies are equally responsible with 
Federal officers for the enforcment of this law. We, 
therefore, urge governors and all State officials to 
exercise this reserved concurrent power in behalf 
of the enforcement of all Federal laws. 

While we recognize the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and State, we still have duties as citi- 
zens in our individual capacities. We, therefore, 
call upon all members to exercise their right of suf- 
frage in every legally binding election for the sup- 
port of such candidates for public office as are 
pledged to the maintenance, support and enforce- 
ment of the law, and to oppose all referenda not 
legally binding and carefully to abstain from parti- 
cipation therein. 


SOUTHERN METHODISTS 
ON LYNCHING 

A commission appointed by the recent quadrennial 
conference of the Southern Methodist Church issues 
the following pronouncement on lynching, which it 
calls the “crime of crimes”: 

“Year after year our church, through its various 
conferences and other official groups, has voiced the 
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severest condemnation of lynching, as a sin against 
God and a crime against society. Yet lynchings have 
gone on, to the world-wide discredit of our boasted 
civilization and our most sacred professions of faith. 
Just now we are in the midst of a peculiarly depress- 
ing resurgence of this type of crime. 

“It appears obvious that the solemn warnings of 
the church on this subject have not been taken serious- 
ly, due in no small measure, we fear, to the failure of 
religious leaders themselves to bring them seriously 
to the attention of the people. We, therefore, appeal 
afresh to every pastor in our connection to cry aloud 
against this ‘crime of crimes’ until every community 
is determined that it must be ended once for all. 

“Tt is obvious, also, that in many cases officers un- 
der oath to uphold the law have weakly or willingly 
yielded to the mob thus become equally guilty with 
the actual lynchers themselves. Such officials should 
be made to feel the full weight of public execration, 
and if possible to answer legally for their breach of 
public trust. We call upon all good citizens and upon 
the executive and judicial departments of the several 
states to do their utmost to bring such recreant offi- 
cials to account in the courts of justice and at the 
bar of outraged public opinion, ; 

“Tt is the sacred duty of the courts, also, to do ev- 
erything possible to bring to justice the members of 
lynching mobs, to the end that the law may be vindi- 
cated and others deterred from committing like crimes. 

“The situation, as we see it, is serious in the ex- 
treme and challenges every religious leader, public 
official and Christian citizen to determined and unre- 
lenting war upon this blighting survival of barbarism. 
Otherwise we well may question whether civilization 
itself can survive.” ; 


JEWISH RABBIS 
ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Commission on Social Justice of the General 
Conference of American Rabbis has the following to 
say on the problem of unemployment: 

“Our attention should turn in the perplexities of 
the hour to those factors which belong to the realms 
of mind and spirit, the realms in which religion holds 
sway. Want has come upon us not because nature has 
grown chary or human labor frail. Fears and hesi- 
tancies in human hearts have retarded the flow of 
commerce and slackened industry’s whir. It was also 
the expectations and avidities in those same unseen 
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depths that precipitated the rash speculative dealings 
whose aftermath we are now reaping. Indeed the 
very measure of the pain caused by our reverses is 
determined not by those reverses themselves but by 
the extent to which we are spiritually prepared or un- 
prepared to meet them. Profound is the admonition 
of our sages: ‘Above all that thou guardest, keep thy 
heart; for out of it are the issues of life.’ 

“Another lesson of religious import to be derived 
from the present visitation is that of the sacred unity 
of all human life. Our afflictions have brought home 
to us the realization of the fact that none can suffer 
alone. When employers suffer, workers suffer. When 
consumers suffer, producers suffer. Each class needs 
the other for wages or for patronage. The riches of 
the rich are jeopardized by the poverty of the poor 
as the hopes of the poor are menaced by the blunders 
of the rich. We who have so long declared that God 
is one are now taught by hardship that humanity is 
one. 

“Then, the spectacle which has been unfolding be- 
fore us of the deadly effect of unemployment, not 
merely upon material possessions but upon all the val- 
ues of life, raises the struggle against unemployment 
to a sacred duty. Weighty is the obligation to consider 
the various expedients deemed helpful; for instance, 
the steady raising of the age below which children 
are kept in school and out of industry; mothers’ pen- 
sions to reduce the number of women and of minors 
seeking work; old age pensions for those no longer 
acceptable to a machine industry which rejects age 
with its fidelity for youth with its vigor; a perfected 
system of employment exchanges eliminating waste, 
delays and errors in the linkage of workers needing 
situations with situations that need workers; unem- 
ployment insurance, already tried in foreign lands and 
in some American industries with good results; pros- 
perity reserves on the part of the governments, and 
the planning of public construction in such wise as to 
offer a maximum of public employment when there 
is slackness of private employment; such bureaus of 
economic observations as will issue timely warning 


against the approach of economic decline, and counsel 


measures of forestalling it. Add to this ampler edu- 
cational facilities and institutional care for those 
temporarily or permanently incapable of work. 
“The Central Conference of American Rabbis has 
‘commended the five day working week which has al- 
ready been adopted in various industries with success. 
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If our constantly improving machinery with its dis- 
placement of human workers is not to produce unem- 
ployment before it produces aught else, not only must 
the number of working days a week be reduced; there 
must also be a diminution of the number of working 
hours a day with corresponding increase of wage 
rates, enabling all workers to earn sufficiently.” 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST CHALLENGED 
TO FACE SOCIAL ISSUES 


The Board of Temperance and Social Welfare and 
the Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity 
united in proposing the following proposals for dis- 
cussion at the recent International Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ: 


I. The Motive. 

“The greatest defect today is that our responsible 
groups of social and business leaders are trying to 
control and direct a twentieth century material civil- 
ization while possessed of a mental life and outlook 
of the seventeenth century. Reaching for success at 
present without carefully studying the likely courses 
of development is like looking in a dark alley for a 
black cat which is not there.”—Floyd W. Parsons, in 
Advertising and Selling. ; 


II. Trends and Problems in Christian Unity 
1. Increasing Co-operation and Comity. 
2. The Growth of the Community Church Move- 
ment. 
8. Reunion of Church, Families and Church Unions. 
4. Reunion in Ecumenical Light, and World Unity. 
5. Changing Intellectual Environment and Outlook. 
6. Transition from Rural Frontier to Industrial 
City Life. 
7. Secularization of Life, and Irrelevancy of De- 
nominational Religion. : 
8. Renewal of Denominational Struggle for Exist- 
ence. 
9. What Other Factors Should Be Considered? 
ll. Trends and Problems in Temperance and Social 
Welfare ete 
1. The Persistent Propaganda Against Prohibition. 
2. The Reign of Lawlessness, Crime and Racketeer- 
ing. 
3, The Resurgence of Lynching and Mob Violence. 
4. The Strain on the Home, and the Divorce Evil. 
' 5. The “Religion of Nationalism” at Home and 
Abroad. (Continued on page 18.) 
ett Gate 


SOCIAL IDEALS OF THE CHURCHES 


(Action taken by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America at a special meeting 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, May 6-8, 1919, and adopted 
by most of the denominational bodies: 


Resolved, That we> reaffirm the social platform 
adopted by the first Quadrennia! in Chicago, 1912, 
and ratified by the Second Quadrennial in St. Louis, 
1916. 


That the churches stand for— 


1. Equal rights and justice for all men in all sta- 
tions of life. 

2. Protection of the family by the single standard 
of purity, uniform divorce laws, proper regulation of 
marriage, proper housing. 

3. The fullest possible development of every child, 
especially by the proviison of education and recrea- 
tion. 

4. Abolition of child labor. 

5. Such regulation of the conditions of toil for 
women as shall safeguard the physical and moral 
health of the community. 

6. Abatement and prevention of poverty. 

7. Protection of the individual and society from 
the social, economic and moral waste of. the liquor 
traffic. 

8. Conservation of health. 

9. Protection of the worker from dangerous machin- 
ery, occupational diseases and mortality. 

10. The right of all men to the opportunity for 
self-maintenance, for safeguarding this right against 
encroachments of every kind, for the protection of 
workers from the hardships of enforced unemploy- 
ment. 

11. Suitable provision for the old age of the work- 
ers, and for those incapacitated by injury. 

12. The right of employees and employers alike to 
organize; and for adequate means of conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial disputes. 

13. Release from employment one day in seven. 


14. Gradual and reasonable reduction of hours of 
labor to the lowest practicable point, and for that de- 
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gree of leisure for all which is a condition of the high- 
est human life. 


15. A living wage as a minimum in every industry, 


and for the highest wage that each industry can 
afford. 


16. A new emphasis upon the application of Chris- 
tian principles to the acquisition and use of property, 
and for the most equitable division of the product of 
industry that can ultimately be devised. = 


Facing the social issues involved in reconstruction: 
Resolved, That we affirm as Christian Churches: 


1. That the teachings of Jesus are those of essen- 
tial democracy and express themselves through bro- 
therhood and the cooperation of all groups. We de- 
plore class struggle and declare against all class dom- 
ination, whether of capital or labor. Sympathizing 
with labor’s desire for a better day and an equitable 
share in the profits and management of industry, we 
stand for orderly and progressive social reconstruc- 
tion instead of revolution by violence. - 


2. That an ordered and constructive democracy in 
industry is as necessary as political democracy, and 
that collective bargaining and the sharing of shop 
control and management are inevitable steps in its 
attainment. 


3. That the first charge upon industry should be 
that of a wage sufficient to support an American 
standard of liivng. To that end we advocate the 
guarantee of a minimum wage, the control of unem- 
ployment through government labor exchanges, pub- 
lic works, land settlement, social insurance and exper- 
imentation in profit sharing and co-operative owner- 
ship. 

4. We recognize that women played no small part 
in the winning of the war. We believe that they 
should have full political and economic equality with 
equal pay for equal work, and a maximum eight-hour 
day. We declare for the abolition of night work by 
women, and the abolition of child labor; and for the 
provision of adequate safeguards to insure the moral 
~ as well as the physical health of the mothers and chil- . 


dren of the race. 


6. Movements for Peace, League of Nations, World 
Court, Pact of Paris, New Attitude of the Churches. 

7. The Economic Insecurity of the Masses Removed 
from the Soil and Dependent on Wages. 

8. The Concentration of Wealth and Power in 
Hands or a Few People. 

9. The World Challenge of Communism and of Fas- 
cism. 

10. What Other Factors. Should Be Considered? 


1V. What Do These Things Mean For the Disciples, 
and What Should Be Our Policy? 
1. For the Association for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Unity. 
2. For the Board of Temperance and Social Welfare. 
3. For the Local Church and Sunday School. 
4. For Our Ministry, Preaching and Evangelism. 
5. For Education, Religious and General. 
6. For This Convention. 


V. Can Some Prophetic Pronouncement Be Made at 
This Convention? 

1. Resolutions of Other Communions Relative to 
These Issues. 

2. Action of Our Conventions. 

3. Can We Have a Resolution at Washington Set- 
UES | the Mind of the Disciples on These Mat- 
ters? 

4, If so, What Items Should the Resolution Contain? 


VI. If Washington Is Not the Time and Place, and If 
the Disciples Are Not Ready to Go On Record, 
What Other Constructive Policy or Measure Can 
We Propose? 
1. A Series of Study Conferences During the Com- 
ing Year. 
‘a 2. A Reading Course for Preachers On These Ques- 
ions. 
3. Is There Any Way to Have Lectureships in Our 
Colleges? 
4, What Other Measures Are Possible? 


NORTH CAROLINA LEADERS 
ON THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Prepared by President Frank Graham of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and signed by more than 
350 leading citizens of the state: 

In this time of economic transition and industrial 
struggle, social attitudes are in process of formation, 
critical with human meaning as to the sort of com- 
monwealth we are to become. It is in keeping with 
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our North Carolina traditions that interested citi- 
zens try to look through the confusion and antag- 
onisms of the hour to a few simple working princi- 
ples, born of our democratic experiment and expe- 
rience. In our present situation when the old strug- 
gle for self-government has advanced from the re- 
ligious and political to include the industrial life, 
four principles, evolved out of historic movements, 
stand out for our guidance now. On the preserva- 
tion and adaptation of these principles turns today 
the search in an industrial society for that freedom 
of personality and equality of opportunity which 
this commonwealth was founded to win for all our 
people. 

First: That the constitutional and legal rights of 
person and property and lawful freedom of speech 
and assembly be guaranteed equally to all persons 
in this commonwealth, without regard to birthplace, 
race, ownership or labor status, unionism or non- 
unionism, religion, politics, or economic views. The 
essential Americanism of this constitutional bill of 
rights, without faithless violation, can stand against 
the fallacies, fanaticism and violence of commun- 
ism, fascism and anarchism with the due processes 
of life, liberty and law. By this very preservation 
of the ideals of American freedom, the fair and 
open resources of American democracy will prevail 
over class hatreds and dictatorships, economic un- 
reason, and social injustice. 

Second: That, just as the American principle of 
liberty guarantees the right of the individual capi- 
talists and the individual laborers to organize or 
not to organize, so the American principle of equal 
rights makes it logical that, if one group organizes 
and bargains collectively the corresponding group 
has the same right to do so, with all attendant legal 
rights and responsibiliites. This equal right of the 
investors of capital and management and the inves- 
tors of human life and labor to bargain collectively, 
has been and is declared for in the national] plat- 
forms of both the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties; is a part of the general historic process, and 
despite abuses on both sides, this equal right, when 
fairly recognized and co-operatively promoted, be- 
comes economically productive, democratically sta- 
pilizing and humanly valuable. : 

Third: That it is one of the working principles 
of self-government to find facts as a basis for dem- 
ocratic action. Since the textile industry is one of 
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the national economic resources, conditioned by sec- 
tional, national, and world economics, and involves 
the way of life for millions of the American people; 
and since the sickness of the industry, due to many 
complex factors, entails financial costs to stockhold- 
ers, mental costs to managers, and social costs to 
workers, who are human resources of the industry 
and the nation, it is advisable for the industry and 
the nation that a nation-wide non-partisan economic 
and social survey and analysis of the textile industry 
be made at once. 

Fourth: That, even without this survey, we find 
already written in the record of every modern com- 
monwealth that social adjustment must be made to 
industrial change. Since, in our commonwealth, 
some social adjustments lag behind the industrial 
advance, it is, therefore, the part of industrial and 
social wisdom to make such clearly needed adjust- 
ments as to a reduction of the legal 60-hour week, 
the gradual abolition of night work for women and 
young people, the modification or the elimination of 
the fourth-grade clause in the child-labor law, and 
the adequate provisions for supervision and enforce- 
ment of this social code by the commonwealth. 

As friends of industry involved in its well being, 
and as citizens of a commonwealth whose people 
are concerned with building, in patient time, a more 
humanly creative and spiritually beautiful civiliza- 
tion, we make this declaration to which we now 
sign our names and pledge our support. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR RESOLUTIONS: A SUMMARY 

The American Federation of Labor celebrated its 
jubilee in the recent convention in Boston. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of resolutions passed. Friends 


of labor in the churches will deplore their attitude on 


prohibition and cruiser building: 


“Action on the unemployed situation and discussion 
of this problem featured the fiftieth A. F. of L. Con- 
vention. The five-day week was indorsed and affiliates 
were encouraged to extend this movement. 3 

“Plans for immediate relief of unemployed were 
approved. The President was asked to appoint a com- 
mittee to assist private business and speed up public 
works, The Executive Council was instructed to pro- 
ceed to Washington immediately after adjournment 
of the convention and submit the plan to the Chief 


Executive. State Federations of Labor were called 
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upon to submit a similar plan to their respective gov- 
ernors. A similar request was made to city central 
bodies to call on mayors or other municipal or town 
executives. 

“The Norris anti-injunction bill was indorsed. 

“The Executive Council was instructed to continue 
the Southern organization campaign. 

“Old age pensions was approved and various reso- 
lutions for unemployment insurance was referred to 
the Executive Council. The committee, in reporting 
on these resolutions, called attention to conditions that 
differ from Europe, and asked if American workers 
are prepared to accept government supervision. 

“Strong protest was registered against the Navy 
Department’s policy of reducing wages in the navy 
yards by reclassifying workers. 

“Congress was asked to dispose of Muscle Shoals 
‘in such a way as to fully protect the rights of the 
public.’ 

“Complete independence of Filipinos was favored. 

“The convention reaffirmed its position of the three 
last conventions in favor of pardons for Mooney and 
Billings. : 

“Lynching was declared a blot on this country. 

“Protest was made against enlisted men in the army 
and navy doing civilian work. 

“The company ‘union’ of the Pullman corporation 
was condemned and Pullman porters. were urged to 
affiliate with the A. F. of L. unit in this calling. 

“Congress was asked to assign three cleared radio 
channels to the Departments of Labor, Agriculture 
and Education that these may be used by recognized 
groups of wage earners, farmers and educators. © 

“The convention expressed regret that ‘canned’ mu- 
sic is permitted, for purely commercial motives, to de- 
stroy the cultural life of the people. 

“The government was called upon to manufacture 
war munitions in navy yards and arsenals so that pri- 
vate profit may be eliminated. The building of battle- 
ships, as provided in the London treaty, was urged. 

“The convention demanded that Porto Rico be in- 
cluded in the many social remedial acts that are appli- 
cable to the United States. 

“Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment was not fa- 
vored and the convention called for a 2.75 per cent 
modification of the Volstead act. 

“Employment of aliens on ships built with United 
States money was opposed, as was interference with 


Cuba in any form. 
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“The union-management plan of organized textile 
workers and Pequot mills, Salem, Mass., was again 
indorsed and workers and sympathizers were asked to 
buy Pequot sheets and pillow cases. 

“A resolution against military training in high 
schools was referred to the Executive Council. 


A. F. oF L. ON MORAL 
EFFECTS 0F UNEMPLOYMENT 

The following is from the report of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor to the 
Boston Convention: 

“The social degeneration resulting from unemploy- 
ment can hardly be estimated. First, there is a phys- 
ical deterioration, undernourishment not only for the 
wage earner, but for his wife and children, often ill- 
ness resulting from privation, anxiety for the future 
which is a constant strain on nerves. For growing 
children, undernourishment and privation, at the pe- 
riod when they need to store strength for the future, 
may mean permanent weakness. 

“The moral and spiritual deterioration resulting 
from undernourishment, anxiety and discouragement 
is more serious. When a worker has given his best 
to his work and is laid off without consideration, when 
he has made every effort to save against the future, | 
only to see his savings wiped away again and again 
by unemployment, when his attempts to rise to a bet- 
ter standard of living are repeatedly annihilated by 
loss of work, is it any wonder that he loses hope? 

“The injustice of it alone disheartens him. Can he 
be blamed if he develops an irresponsible attitude, 
lives up to the limit of his income while it lasts and 
appeals to charity when he is laid off? 

“The increasing insecurity of employment is hav- 
ing its unmistakable effect on the morale of wage earn- 
ers. It is undoubtedly an important cause of the in- 
crease in wage earner bankruptcy, of irresponsibility 
and appeals to charity in cities where unemployment 
is particularly unstable. The habit of dependence de- 
velops from just such circumstances.” 


SOCIAL SERVICE COMMISSION OF THE 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

The present period of unemployment is the fourth 
since the World War, and more severe than in any 
year since 1921-1922. In 1921 Mr. Hoover, then Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Chairman of the President’s 
Conference on Unemployment, said: 
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“There is no economic failure so terrible in its im- 
port as that of a country possessing a surplus of every 
necessity of life in which numbers, willing and anxious 
to work, are deprived of these necessities. It simply 
cannot be if our moral and economic system is to 
survive. .. 

“What our people wish is the opportunity to earn 
their daily bread, and surely in a country with its 
warehouses bursting with surpluses of food, of cloth- 
ing, with its mines capable of indefinite production 
of fuel, with sufficient housing for comfort and health, 
we possess the intelligence to find solution. Without 
it our whole system is open to serious charges of 
failure.” 

Today millions of men and women are walking the 
streets asking for the privilege of work, while thou- 
sands of factories, offices, mines and stores are idle 
or partly idle and only a portion of the productive 
equipment of industry is being utilized. This condi- 
tion, to a greater of less extent. may last for several 
months to come. 

Even when the present crisis is past, the problem 
of unemployment for hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers will not be solved. For years men and women in 
our building, textile and other industries have suf- 
fered from seasonal unemployment and have found 
themselves for weeks and months without work in 
their chosen industries. Of late years, technical and 
structural changes in industry have occurred at such 
a rapid rate, that many economists point to a new 
form of unemployment, or at least an augmented form 
of an old type, which they designate as technological 
unemployment—i. e., unemployment produced by au- 
tomatic machinery and other labor replacing process- 
es. Further, many workers who have reached middle 
age are finding it exceedingly difficult to secure em- 
ployment in many of our corporate units. Dr. Leo 
Wolman, of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, estimated that the minimum amount of un- 
employment for the years 1920 to 1927 ranged frem a 
minimum of 1,400,000 to 4,270,000—and he declared 
that the actual figures were probably considerably 
above that minimum. The National Bureau likewise 
estimated a general increase of 650,000 unemployed 
during this period. : ; 

The problem of unemployment is vitally connected 
with the lack of ability on the part of the mass of 
people to purchase the goods that can be produced so 
speedily in our present machine civilization and the 
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lack of proper control of investment in new produc- 
tive equipment. These problems present a challenge 
of increasing importance as the years advance. 

I. During the next few years, as a means of alle- 
viating this problem, we urge—as immediate means: 

1. The collection and publication at frequent inter- 
vals of adequate statistics on the extent of unemploy- 
ment. 

2. The development of-a comprehensive system of 
national, state and city employment agencies efficiently 
staffed. 

3. The long ranged planning of public works, to be 
undertaken during periods of depression. 


II. We feel there can be no permanent solution of 
the problem until society, in some way, assumes the 
risks and the costs of unemployment incident to in- 
dustrial change and progress. For permanent means 
we urge: 

1. The development of systems of unemployment in- 
surance. 

2. The reduction of hours and the extension of the 
five day week. 

3. The increase in wages and salaries with a view 
to augmenting the consumption power of the masses. 

Immediately we urge communities and private or- 
ganizations, churches and ministers to assist in the 
relief of the thousands in our cities now destitute as 
a result of their inability to obtain employment. This 
can be done in two ways: first, ministers should urge 
an increase of subscriptions to the social agencies to 
carry their usual burdens at this time; and second, ask 
their congregations to find or create part-time jobs, 
such as cleaning and repair work in houses and busi- 
ness places which will help to tide over the unemploy- 
ed until regular work opens. The address of some 
free employment bureau should be announced and a 
committee appointed to help find jobs. 
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“If the lowly Nazarene should return to earth, 
come to our shores and make application for citizen- 
ship, he would be denied on account of the doctrine 
of peace and righteousness which he advocated and for 
which he suffered death on the cross.’’—Senator 
George Norris. 
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What’s in the Books 


War PROFITS. By Otto Lehmann-Russbuldt. 175 
pages. $1.75. Alfred E. King. 

The heart of this little book is the story of Krupp, 
Nobel and other European armament manufacturers, 
together with an account of the influence of the press 
on armaments and war preparation and a chapter on 
the struggle for raw materials. The cooperative un- 
dertakings of armament makers without reference to 
nationality are revealed. The author tells how at 
Gallipoli Englishmen were killed with guns made in 
England, how French and Germans slew each other 
with guns made on the other side of the line and how, 
in all wars, there is no nationalism or patriotism on 
the part of the armament makers. He also tells how 
they stimulate the armament industry and reveals the 
greed and cold business motives of those who profit 
enormously by furnishing the tools for the slaying 
of men. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN THE ANCIENT WORLD. 
By T. R. Glover. 122 pages. Yale University Press. 
$1.50. 

A book by Professor Glover always bears its own 
recommendation. His readers know it will be schol- 
arly, rich with facts and historical allusion and an 
iliuminating interpretation of history in its Christian 
outlook. This small volume is exceedingly rich in its 
account of the ethical and social attitudes of Greek 
leaders_in ancient times. If there is any criticism to 
be offered it is that his treatment of the classics is 
much more complete than his interpretation of the 
early Christian influences, though each chapter closes 
with a short, pithy account of the influence of Chris- 
tianity on the life of the early Christian period. 


SocIAL CONTROL OF THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT. By 
Stanley C. Davies. 389 pages. $3.00. Thomas Y. 
Crowell. 

Modern society is greatly overloaded with the — 
poor victims of mental deficiency. Our knowledge 
of this fact should be guided with sufficient under- 
standing to overturn pre-scientific sentiment and 
adopt morally scientific devices for its control. The 
practice of eugenics would save future millions from 
misfortune and society from the burden of their care. 
But the situation is not as hopeless as the eugenists 
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would have us believe. It was to this reviewer a 
very pleasing experience to turn from some lectures 
on eugenics to the reading of Dr. Davies fascinating 
and encouraging account of the success now being 
realized in providing for these unfortunates. He tells 
the tragic story of ignorance up to the scientific era, 
that of our perturbation after discovering the laws 
of heredity, and now the very thrilling story of suc- 
cess in the use of scientific methods of control, edu- 
cation, and training in useful arts, resulting in mak- 
ing the unfortunate victims of mental deficiency hap- 
py, and, to the measure of their ability, useful. 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN PRISONS AND REFORMA- 
TORIES. 1045 pages. $4.00. Published by the National 
Society of Penal Information. 


The recent prison mutinies have brought home to 
even the casual reader the deplorable conditions with- 
in prison walls. This book tells, without a word of 
sensationalism, the actual conditions in all of the 
federal and state prisons. Anyone who had read it 
would not have been greatly surprised at the Columbus 
holacaust or the Colorado mutiny. There is not a lurid 
line in it; in fact, if there is a criticism to be made 
it is that the writers have leaned backward in their 
efforts to avoid the use of a sensational word. They 
have used the methods of objective survey, but the 
reader will discover within the thousand pages all of 
the following which the publishers put on the cover. 
“Inmates handcuffed to walls and floors of cells. Soli- 
tary confinement for days at a time. Dark, ill-venti- 
lated cells. Gun guards always in sight. Silence en- 
forced among prisoners. Two and three men crowded 
into one cell. Sweat boxes. Lashes. Bloodhounds 
for escaped convicts; these are some of the conditions 
reported upon by our investigators.” 


CRIMINOLOGY. By Fred E. Haynes, Professor of 
Sociology, University of Iowa. 520 pages. $3.00. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

A very complete treatment of the question of crime 
from the standpoint of the sociologist. Emphasis is 
placed upon the contributions made to criminal ten- 
dencies through environment and of the ineffectiveness 
of present methods of dealing with crime, arresting 
criminals, trying them and confining them. When- 
ever the administration of penology catches up with 
scientific information regarding it there will be a 
great change for the better, but legislators are ig- 
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norant of the sociological facts, judges are legally 
trained rather than socially, juries are usually pro- 
foundly ignorant, and the officers who make arrests 
are untrained for their task except as catchers of 
men; even prison keepers and wardens are appointed 
because of their business ability to manage an institu- 
tion or for political reasons rather than because they 
are professionally trained for their task. Professor 
Haynes finds that something like four-fifths of all 
crime is committed by adolescent youths, but reform- 
atories, on the average, make for crime rather than 
for its cure. Only a fraction of those arrested and 
thus put under suspicion are held by the judge or 
committed to a grand jury and the overwhelming 
majority, in ciities, of those convicted are committed 
to confinement because of inability to pay a small 
fine. In other words, the poor, the illiterate, and the 
handicapped do not ‘get justice in arrest and often 
do not get the benefit of the doubt, while the cultured 
and well-to-do are not arrested, or if they are, pay 
their way out easily through the fining system. The 
book describes types of criminals, methods of treat- 
ment, jail systems and all other important phases of 
modern criminology. 


THE LETTERS OF SACCO AND VANZETTI. 414 pages. 
75 cents. Vanguard Press. 

No unbiased person who reads these letters can 
believe Sacco and Vanzetti were hold-up men, 
let alone murderers. He will believe that they were 
philosophical anarchists and men of extraordinary 
mentality for common workmen, and again he will 
be convinced, as he was with the story of their trial, 
that they were hanged because they were anarchists 
and not because they were criminals. These letters 
are a record of the inner life and thoughts of men of 
radical temper, great courage and a passion for their 
fellows. A state that hangs such men has fallen far 
from those days when Thomas Jefferson plead for the 
right of free expression for revolutionary ideas. 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF RELIGION. By C. E. 
M. Joad. 310 pages. $2.00. Macmillan. 

The author believes that the church is losing but 
that religion is not. The church is too much con- 
- eerned with itself, its belated and empty creeds, its 
institutional enterprises, its machinery and its claim 
of sacredness. But religion is thriving in the hearts 
of men; they are turning from the dogmatic to the 
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vital, from the smugness of the past to the inquiring 
mind of true faith; religion in the heart of humanity 
is expressing itself in manifold forms outside of 
church life. The church does not keep up with the 
ethical requirements of a social age but the religion 
of Jesus is doing so in the hearts of increasing num- 
bers who think in terms of the Kingdom of God. 
Science challenges supernaturalism and fundamental- 
ism but not the religion of the spirit; it may bring 
about the disintegration of the church but not of a 
spiritual and social religion. The author analyzes the 
tendencies in modern life which seem to him to bear 
out these convictions, and has, all in all, written one 
of the most challenging books we have read. 


AMERICAN RELIGION AS I SEE IT LIVED. By Burris 
Jenkins. 282 pages. $2.00. Bobbs, Merrill. 

This fascinatingly written book is a sort of reli- 
gious autobiography by one of the most stimulating, 
challenging and successful preachers of our day. He 
has met as much opposition, endured as much mis- 
understanding, been the subject of as much criticism 
as any preacher of the past two decades, but at the 
depth of his religion, as in his own soul, is good will 
toward all men and tolerance toward all thinking. 
-He finds religion in the hearts of men everywhere, 
even the soul of good in men who are evil. This does 
not mean he tolerates wrong doing or agrees with 
any sort of creed; quite the contrary he battles both 
the evil and that thinking which seems to him wrong. 
His thesis is that men today are seeking to discover 
the beauty of Greek philosophy and the passion that 
was Christ’s and to combine them into a religion that 
saves, not only souls but society. They may stumble 
over metaphysics and systematic theologies and re- 
fuse longer to repeat the creeds; they may even stop 
going to church and all too easily put their necks 
into the yoke of the world, yet down in their hearts 
is an irrepressible longing to get into tune with the 
universe, live in peace with their fellow men, do un- 
selfish things and find in life both the larger satis- 
factions here and joy in the hereafter. Institu- 
tions, conventions and creeds get sadly in the way; we 
cannot get along without them but unless we keep 
them in their places as helps to higher ends they be- 
come hindrances. This unconventional book is written 
with the human interest of a story, the story of a 
life that has seen much of the world and more of 
the lives of men, and by a pen that knows how to 
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write limpid English and to put profound things into 
simple, racy phrase. 


THE SociaL AIMS OF JESUS. By Chas. H. Dickin- 
son. 310 pages. $2.50. Richard R. Smith. : 

Mr. Dickinson wrote a notable book several years 
ago, entitled “The Religion of Social Passion.” This 
volume on “The Social Aims of Jesus” is more crit- 
ical in its scholarship but less prophetic in its social 
passion. It reduces Jesus to the proportions of an 
Israelitish prophet, the greatest of prophets, but one 
devoted to Israel, a son of the Torah, reverent toward 
the law, inspired by the prophets, acquainted with 
the outlook of the Greek and the Roman, but inten- 
sively the Jew without any of the narrowness of the 
sectarian or nationalist. The author makes a critical 
study of the gospels, rejects much as accretion, finds 
a number of prophetic limitations in Jesus sayings, but 
at the heart of it all discovers that universal concep- 
tion of the will of God and the universality of hu- 
manity which makes Jesus indeed the Savior of the 
world when the world accepts his teachnig that man 
is inherently akin to God and that the practices of 
righteousness will redeem the world as well as the 
soul of man. His gospel is essentially a social gospel 
concerned with the welfare of all men. All in indus- 
try, race relations and human affairs that oppress the 
spirits of men, deny them an even chance, give chil- 
dren an unfortunate birthright, and deny opportunity 
to live a creative life is to be overcome and freedom of 
the spirit is to be found in forgetfulness of self in 
service to one’s time and generation. 


GANDHI OF INDIA: HIS OWN Story. An Autobiog- 
raphy, Edited by C. F. Andrews. 372 pages. $2.50. 
Macmillan. 

This is the autobiography of the most interesting 
personality living in the world today. A description 
of him could be read in the picture of the suffering 
servant in Isaiah 53; he is not a Christ saving the 
world, but an Isaiah saving India. He will not be 
sawn asunder but he is in jail and from that lowly 
place is moulding the very course of British empire. 
He is a living incarnation of that deepest essential 
of the Christian religion—the will to give of self for 
the good of others. His gospel is not fundamentally 
that of non-resistance but of “soul force” as he calls 
it. He is no passivist but a stout fighter, resisting 
through civil disobedience, organizing a defiance of 
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the law and teaching men to bare their heads to the 
clubs of the overlord as a means to breaking his will 
to rule. This book contains the story of his life from 
his youth in South Africa where he felt the edge of 
racial discrimination and injustice up to the organiza- 
tion of his campaign for India’s independence. It is 
a thrilling narrative, full of the most poignant human 
interest, a simple self-revelation of the greatest soul 
of our time. The world will not follow Gandhi in his 
opposition to the machine, nor in his criticisms of 
scientific method; it will not return with him to the 
provincialism of village rural life and it will not ac- 
cept his defense of caste, but it will fail to gain its 
modern birthright if British imperialism or radical 
Hinduism defeats, or the west rejects his great quest 
of freedom for his country through moral force. 


PSYCHOLOGY FoR RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
By Paul V. West and Chas. E. Skinner. 528 pages. 
$3.00. Century Co. 

This is really a text-book but it is also valuable as 
a general treatise. It is simply written, without tech- 
nical terms, is partisan to no single school, and leaves 
few things of interest to the religious and social work- 
er untouched. The first part is devoted to a general 
treatment of psychological principles, the second to 
applied psychology and the last to a consideration of 
the specific interests of social and religious workers. 
We commend it to workers in these fields who must 
of necessity be laymen in psychology but who should 
have a clear appreciation of its teachings as a guid- 
ance in their work. 


THE TURN TOWARD PEACE. By Florence Brewer 
Boeckle. 214 pages. $1.00. Friendship Press. 

Mrs. Boeckle, Education Director of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, has packed into 
this little book a concise, comprehensive, well writ- 
ten account of that turn toward peace of which 
Briand spoke when he said “the world is thinking 
peace as it never did before.” She has written it 
with classes, discussion groups, clubs and peace or- 
ganizations in view, dividing it into sections upon 
—Why We Must Have Peace—Ways and Means of 
Settling Disputes Without War—What Delays the 
Albandonement of War—and Forces Making for 
Peace. Under these heads an account of every im- 
portant modern move toward constructive peace 
making is given. 
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“One of the tragedies of unemployment is the al- 
most total lack of public interest in the problem 
except during industrial crises when attention is usu- 
ally concentrated upon measures for emergency re- 
lief.”—Report of Economic Advisory Committee to 
the President’s Conference on Unemployment. 

“The old idea was that you got rich by making 
others poorer. The new idea is that you get rich by 
making others richer. And a nation gets richer by 
making other nations richer, so they’ll become better 
consumers.” 

“It is better social cost-keeping to add the over- 
head burden of unemployment to those goods which 
are responsible for irregular employment, than to 
draw it from the savings of the working group.”— 
Henry S. Dennison, Manufacturer. 

“Business crises and unemployment are as prevent- 
able as smallpox. 

“The old idea that wages came out of profits was 
all wrong. 

“It is good business to pay higher wages than you 
have to. 

“What pays is to make prices as low and wages as 
high as possible. 

“The ‘new capitalism’ understands that business 
can prosper only when employes and the public are 
prosperous. 

“High wages pay—and they don’t come out of 
profits.”—Edward Filene, Merchant. 

“Stabilization of the income of workers must be 
accomplished. If American business does not accom- 
plish it, the American Government will, through un- 
employment insurance, through old age insurance and 
all other sorts of insurance necessary to preserve hu- 
man life.”—Sen. James E.. Couzens. 


“For every employee who is ‘steady in his work’ 
there shall be steady work. ... The reserve to insure 
regularity of employment is as imperative as’ the re- 
serve for depreciation; and it is equally a part of the 
fixed charges to make the annual contributions to that 
reserve. No business is socially solvent which cannot 
do so.”—Louis D. Brandeis, Justice of United States 
Supreme Court. 
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